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two parts, the first dealing with the relations of philosophy to economic 
individualism, the second tracing its connections with scientific social- 
ism. In chapter one of the first part the writer indicates in illuminating 
fashion how the moral idealism of Kant, which insisted upon the auton- 
omy of the individual, condemned war as the source of all evil and looked 
towards a regime of " perpetual peace " assured by a federation of nations, 
was gradually nationalized. Hegel, the philosophical exponent of Prus- 
sian absolutism, saw in war the sole means by which the Idea could 
realize itself, in " perpetual peace " a paradox, and denied the possibility 
of international justice since each state's own sovereignty excludes the 
jurisdiction of others. Here is the philosophical forecast of militant Pan- 
Germanism. Chapters two and three trace the development of the French 
traditional school from De Maistre to Lamennais, whose merit it was to 
have " restored the value and the role of man's moral freedom and to have 
identified progress with the struggle against evil " (p. 96). Chapters four 
to six indicate the connection between the positivists and the Saint- 
Simonists and Benthamites; of particular interest is the discussion of the 
relations between Comte and John Stuart Mill. The concluding chapter 
of part one traces the gradual change between 1789 and 1848 as to the rel- 
ative importance of individual rights and the authority of the community. 
In chapter one of part two the author shows how scientific socialism with 
its theories of economic values, its Hegelian historical determinism, and 
its emphasis of class conflict gave rise to an entirely new set of problems. 
The next two chapters give the reactions of Herbert Spencer and Secretan 
to the challenge of the scientific socialists; strange to say, Richard thinks 
that both were inspired by Schelling. The two concluding chapters are 
devoted to Nee-Kantianism. A bibliography of the sources is appended. 
Professor Richard has produced a solid and scholarly piece of work. 
The reviewer finds himself thoroughly in sympathy with the writer's 
general conclusions. There is no other work that offers within the same 
compass a better orientation upon the period and the problem concerned. 

John M. Meckxin. 
University of Pittsburgh. 

A History of Psychology, Ancient and Patristic. George Sidney Brett. 

London : George Allen and Company. Pp. xx + 388. 1912. 

This excellent book was needed. Siebeck's "Geschichte der Psychol- 
ogic," though not superseded, dates from well back in the last century, 
and the progress of investigation in many fields, notably in that of the 
pre-Socratics, called for a new synthesis. Mr. Brett has accomplished his 
task with all the virtuosity of the trained English prize man who puts the 
facts of the Germans better than they can do it for themselves. It is 
the neat craftsmanship that we find in Jebb's " Homer and his Attic Ora- 
tors," in Gardiner's and Jevon's "Greek Antiquities," and Whibley's 
" Companion to Greek Studies." It is not a work of startling originality 
or of minute and speculative erudition. But Mr. Brett's scholarship is 
quite sufficient for his purpose. He controls his secondary authorities by 
study of the texts, he supplies in footnotes the indispensable technical 
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terms, and the appended bibliography and notes enable the serious stu- 
dent to follow him to his sources. 

The book is very readable. The style is admirable in point, precision, 
and lucidity. And the trenchant good sense everywhere displayed is a re- 
freshing relief from the abuse of conjecture and anthropology that is the 
note of too many of the most conspicuous successes of recent English 
scholarship. 

It is impossible to resume so condensed and pregnant a resume. Mr. 
Brett has no thesis to sustain, no demonstration that the moon is made 
of green cheese, which the reviewer can impart to the public as his mes- 
sage. He evidently composes with his eye on the object, that is, on the 
original texts, and is capable, when the subject demands it, of thinking 
in Greek or Latin and not in English translation. What distinguishes 
his book from the compilations of the bookmaker and the baseless fabrics 
of the hypothesis-monger, is the hundreds, perhaps thousands, of short 
pointed sentences that put the facts or the graduated probabilities just 
right, instead of wrapping them in a fog of equivocal abstraction or dis- 
torting them in misplaced focus or false perspective. There are, of course, 
some statements which a special student of Plato and Aristotle is tempted 
to challenge. But they involve minutiae of language and interpretation 
too technical for discussion here, and are evanescent in the general Tight- 
ness and sanity of the whole. 

The earlier chapters are especially good. The fifteen introductory 
pages on the character of primitive thought may be described, according 
to the critic's preferences, as either the most expeditous clue or the most 
effective antidote to the vast literature of speculative anthropology that 
blocks the way to the study of Greek life and literature and philosophy. 
Mr. Brett has studied this literature. But he has also read and under- 
stood his Homer, and Homer saves him. Admirable, too, is the sketch of 
the pre-Socratics. Its sober estimates of probability may be commended 
to our scientific brethren as a check on the Leweses, the Langes, and the 
Drapers, in whom they too lightly put their trust, and it will save even the 
readers of the picturesque and brilliant Gomperz from many a misappre- 
hension. 

In the brief chapter on the Sophists, Mr. Brett succumbs to the mod- 
ern fashion that rehabilitates these gentry and takes Protagoras and 
Gorgias a little too seriously. They may have been all he says, but there is 
little or no evidence for it, and to attribute to Protagoras everything that 
Plato's "Thesetetus" suggests to a modern pragmatist, is begging the 
historical question. 

Thus far with the aid of Diels and Bohde Mr. Brett could control his 
texts completely. He could hardly be expected to master in its detail the 
enormous literature from Plato through Aristotle, the Stoics, Epicureans, 
neo-Platonists, and Christian fathers, down to Saint Augustine. His 
method seems to have been to select certain texts as, e. g., Plato's 
"Phsedo," "Philebus," and "Tinueus," and Aristotle's "De Anima," for 
independent analysis, and to summarize secondary authorities for the rest. 
This procedure involves some omissions and inaccuracies which, how- 
ever, do not appreciably impair the general soundness and interest of the 
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work. It is, and is likely to remain for some time, the best introduction 
to the study of ancient psychology in any language. 

Paul Shorey. 
The University op Chicago. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQTJE. January, 1915. La contagion de la 
folie (pp. 1-38) : G. Dumas. - This article ascribes the hypothesis of the 
contagion of insanity to an insufficient analysis of the pretended cases of 
such contagion. The expression has been used "to designate two phe- 
nomena that are successive or at least distinct: first, a psychopathic 
trouble, occasioned by a moral cause; second, the communication of ideas 
and images of delirium, from which results an apparent similarity of the 
two morbid tableaux." La paramnesie et les reves (pp. 39-48) : A. L. D. 
-A description of personal impressions of the connection of dreams and 
paramnesia. Revue Critique. La question du hasard: Darbon. Revue 
gSnerale. Les revues allemandes de Psychologic en 1911 et 1912: 
Pouoault. Analyses et comptes rendus. E. Regis et A. Hesnard, La 
Psychoanalyse : Th. Ribot. J. Wilbois, Les nouvelles methodes a" educa- 
tion: L. Dugas. Revue des Periodiques. N Serologic (Francois Pillon). 

Marshall, Henry Rutgers. War and the Ideal of Peace. New York: 
Duffield and Company. 1915. Pp.234. $1.25. 



NOTES AND NEWb 

Joint meetings of the Aristotelian Society, the British Psychological 
Society, and the Mind Association, were held on July 3 and 5, in London. 
At the meeting on July 3 Professor G. D. Stout read a paper on Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell's Theory of Judgment. At the meeting on July 5 a sym- 
posium was held on the Import of Propositions by Miss Constance Jones, 
Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, and Dr. F. C. S. Schiller. 

The graduate subject of education at the Johns Hopkins University, 
which was formerly associated with philosophy and psychology, and more 
recently with philosophy, has been made a separate department. The title 
of the chair occupied by Professor Edward F. Buchner will be changed to 
that of education from the former title of education and philosophy. The 
conditions of admission to candidacy with education as the principal sub- 
ject for the degree of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy will con- 
tinue to be the same as in the other departments. 

Durant Drake (PLD., Columbia), associate professor of ethics and 
the philosophy of religion at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, has been appointed professor of philosophy at Vassar College. 

J. Frederick Dashiell (Ph.D., Columbia), instructor in philosophy at 
Princeton University, has accepted an appointment at the University of 
Minnesota for the next academic year. 



